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Our knowledge of the life of Justin "the Martyr” depends almost entirely 
‘on what he himself tells us, especially in the introduction to the Dialogue with 
Trypho, where he recounts his journey to the true philosophy, Christianity." 
Tv appears that he was born in the late first or early second century at Flavia 
Neapolis in Samaria into a Greek-speaking family. Although he refers to 
himself in one passage as a Samaritan by race (Dial. 120.6), this background 
seems unlikely, since there is no evidence that he was familiar with any 
‘Samaritan religious traditions. Rather, it appears that his ancestors were 
originally Greek or Roman colonists who settled in Flavia Neapolis after its 
establishment by Vespasian in AD. 72.? In any case, he certainly was not 
Jewish, for he did not encounter the Jewish scriptures until later in life. 
‘When he was still a young man, perhaps in his twenties, Justin embarked on 
4 pilgrimage from one philosophical school to the next: Stoic, Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean, and finally Platonist, when he tells us, “I supposed that I had 
become wise, and . . expected to look upon God, for that is the goal of Plato's 
philosophy” (Dial. 2.6). While meditating one day by the sea, Justin 
encountered an old man who “corrected” his Platonism and then told him of 
the Hebrew prophets, “more ancient than all those who are considered 
philosophers, ... who alone saw and declared the truth to mankind” (Dial. 
7.12). Justin was converted and thereafter became a teacher of the Christian 
“philosophy” (Dial. 8.1-2). Later, perhaps around 150, he traveled to Rome, 
where he established a school of philosophical instruction and was involved in 
active controversy with other philosophers (such as the Cynic Crescens) and 
with other Christian teachers (such as Marcion). After further travels Justin 
returned to Rome and was executed, along with some of his students, during, 


‘This article is dedicated to Robert M. Grant at his seventith birthday, 


1. Justin's works are cited according to the edition of Edgar J. Goodspeed, Die ditesten 
“Apologeten (Goitingen, 1914). In the passages quoted, I have made free use of existing 
{ranslations (usually the Ante-Nicene Christian Library). However, I have checked 
‘arefully the accuracy ofall translations and cccasionally have altered them when they were 
‘ot suiciently literal or accurate for my purposes. 

2 In Apology 1.1 Justin tells us that his father bore the Greek name Priscus, his grandfather 
the Latin name Bacchius. 
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the reign of Marcus Aurelius, probably sometime between 162 and 167/ 
168, 

‘Much has been written about the account of Justin's philosophical quest 
and subsequent conversion to Christianity. While some are inclined to accept 
the essential historicity of Justin’s report, others regard it as a literary 
fiction.* According t0 Goodenough, “the chances are very probable that 
JJustin’s adventures in the philosophical schools are as ideal as his conversa- 
‘ion with the old man which introduced him to Christianity.”* There can be 
little doubt that Justin described his conversion from Platonism to Christian 
ity in a stylized, literary manner, for Justin thought of himself as a 
book-writing philosopher. Tatian’s description of his own conversion and the 
report of the conversion of Caecilius in Minucius Felix provide similar 
examples of this literary convention.” All three descriptions are less authentic 
accounts of the way individuals came to embrace Christianity than idealiza~ 
tions serving apologetic aims. To admit this intention, however, is not to deny 
that Justin had some training in the philosophical thought of his day. Even 
Goodenough recognized that Justin had “more than a street philosopher's 
knowledge of Platonism.”” But the question is, how much knowledge did he 
have? Carl Andresen has argued at great length that there is sufficient 
evidence to suggest that Justin was “a religious philosopher of orthodox 
middle Platonism.”* He readily admits that the report of Justin’s philosophi- 


3, According to the Acts of his martyrdom, Justin was ried before Q. funius Rusticus, the 
Urban prefect and former tutor of Marcus Aurelius. Rustica had been consul suffecus in 
133 and was made consul for the second time in 162, probably becoming urban prefect 
horly thereafer. His successor seems to have been L. Sergius Paulus (consul in 150 and 
again in 168), and this man was prefec after Galen's frst stay in Rome (162-166; Galen 
2518; 14.612 led. Kahn). This makes Rusticus's term of office end about 167/168 and 
places Justin’s execution between 162 and 167/168, 1 am indebted to Professor Robert M. 
Grant for his help with this chronology. 

4. For examples of those who accept the essential historicity, see Henry Chadwick, “Justin 
Martye's Defence of Christianity,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 47 (1965) 280: 

“Swe are being given an essentially veracious autobiography”; and Leslie W. Barnard, Justin 

Martyr: His Life and Thought (Cambridge, 1967), p. 11: “the account of Justin's 

philosophical quest as recorded in Dia! i is based on sound historical tradition—namely, 

that Justin really underwent instruction at the hands of a Stoic teacher, a Peripatetic, a 

Pythagorean and finally the Platonists.” Examples of scholars who regard the account as 

literary fiction include: Erwin R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr ( Jena, 

1923), pp. 57-77; and especially Niels Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum: Eine 

Interpretation der Einleitung zum Dialog Justins, Aca Theologica Danica 9 (Copenhagen, 

4966), pp. 140-159, Both Goodenough and Hyldahl cite a numberof impressive parallels 10 

Justin's account (lor example, Lucan, Menippur 4-6), arguing that it was a common 

iiterary convention to relate one's experiences in various schools of philosophy in order 10 

criticize these schools. 

Goodenough, Theology. p. 58. 

‘Tatian, Or. 29.1-2; Minucius Felix, Oct. 40.1-2. 

Govdeough Thaler. 2s ao Hydal, Pophic nd Christen, oe 2 

8. Carl Andresen’s view was sent forth firs in “Justin und der mittlere Platonismus,” 
Zeitschrift fr de neuteitamentiicke Wissenschaft 44 (1952): 157-195, and again in Logos 
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cal pilgrimage in the second chapter of the Dialogue isa stylized account; but 
he contends that it is precisely the artificial and tendentious features in 
“Justin's evaluation of the various schools of philosophy which coincide with 
the views of middle Platonism. Furthermore, according to Andresen, the 
attention Justin gives to Platonism in the subsequent chapters of the Dialogue 
is best explained if, before his conversion to Christianity, Justin actually had 
been an adherent of that philosophical school. 

I shall return to Andresen’s thesis in due course, but it is important at this 
point to recall that the Platonism of Justin’s age was by no means a 
monolithic system. Platonist philosophers differed considerably in their 
opinions and in their intellectual achievements. In addition to the serious 
philosophy taught in the schools, there was a good deal of “popular” 
Platonism, the influence of which was far-reaching. It was based on 
handbooks for the generally educated reader and propagated by rhetoricians 
and sophists with philosophical inclinations. One thinks of a Maximus of 
‘Tyre or an Apuleius of Madaura as examples.” Since Justin claims that he 
‘owed much to Platonism and, indeed, “rejoiced in the teachings of Plato” 
(Apol. 2.12.1), we should not be surprised to discover that he displays a 
certain acquaintance with Plato's writings. There are explicit quotations 
from the Timaeus, Republic, and the (Pseudo-Platonic) Second Epistle, as 
well as allusions to the Gorgias, Phaedo, Phaedrus, and Philebus. But 
quotations and allusions in themselves are not sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that Justin was “a religious philosopher of orthodox middle 
Platonism.” The interpreter of Justin still must reckon with the severe 
judgment of Johannes Geffcken that “the quotations from Plato give no 
impression of a reading of literature.” Indeed, Geffcken claimed that nearly 
all of Justin’s quotations from Plato were based on available handbooks."° 

In this article I shall examine Justin's understanding of the relationshi 
between Christianity and Greek philosophy. My thesis is that Justin’s 
argument for the superiority of Christianity is based on a theory of the history 
‘of philosophy which derives from middle Platonism. By identifying the source 
(or sources) of that theory and indicating how Justin modifies it, we shall be 
in a better position to determine Justin’s relationship to the Platonism of his 
day. 


‘and Nomos: Die Polemik der Kelios wer des Christentum, Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 
30 (Berlin, 1955), pp. 312-344. 

9. On this subject, see AH. Armstrong, “Greek Philosophy and Christianity.” in M.L. Finley, 
ed. The Legacy of Greece: A New Appraisal (Oxford, 1984), pp. 347-375, esp. pp. 359-367. 
‘The convenient, though methodologically useless, term “eclectic” typically is used 0 
describe the Platonism ofthis period. 

10. “Die Zitate aus Platon machen keinen Eindruck eigner Lecter”; Johannes Geffcken, 
Zane: grechische Apologeten (Leipaig, 1907), p. 103 and n. 4 
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It has often been stated that Justin, of all the apologists, is the most 
optimistic about the relation between Christianity and Greek philosophy. For 
‘Justin, the teachings of Christianity and the best elements of Greck philoso- 
phy are, as Henry Chadwick claimed, “almost identical ways of apprehend- 
ing the same truth.” Greek religion and myth are another matter, to be sure, 
“but towards philosophy Justin could hardly be more positive and gener- 
‘ous.”"" The philosophers Justin has in mind are the Stoics, and above all the 
Platonists. Between these two schools and Christianity there was no insur- 
‘mountable barrier, as Justin’s own conversion from Platonism to Christianity 
would indicate. Indeed, according to Justin, Socrates himself was a precursor 
of Christ inasmuch as he too tried to deliver humanity from the power of the 
demons by means of “true reason” (logos alzthés).* Likewise, Plato was 
correct in teaching that God is transcendent, as well as immutable, impassi- 
ble, incorporeal, and nameless."” Hee was also correct when he declared in the 
Timaeus (41ab) that the cosmos is created and perishable."* Furthermore, 
Plato was right in his teaching about the soul, that it is related to God, that it 
possesses free will, and that it suffers punishment after death." Admittedly, 
in some things Plato was mistaken, as the “old man” pointed out to Justin, 
chiefly in believing that the soul is immortal and suffers punishment after 
death in the form of metempsychosis."* But this is a seemingly minor 
which was, incidentally, debated by middle Platonists as well."” 

‘The similarities Justin identifies between Christianity and Greek philoso- 
phy extend beyond Platonism to include Stoicism as well. He praises the 
Stoics above all for their admirable moral teaching (pol. 2.8.1). They also 
approximate the truth in their doctrine that the cosmos is subject to periodic 
cataclysms and conflagrations. The last cataclysm was the flood of Deucalion, 
whom Justin identifies with the biblical hero Noah (Apol. 2.7.2-3); the 
coming conflagration is a shadow of the eschatological fire of God's judgment 
(Apol.1.60.8-9) 

‘We should be careful not to misinterpret the significance Justin attaches to 
these “parallels.” While it is true that he grants a certain legitimacy to some 
of the opinions of the philosophers, it would be wrong to assume that Justin’s 


11. Henry Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition: Studies in Justin, 
Clement and Origen (Oxford, 1966), p. 11. 

12, Apol. 1.5.3-4; 2105-8. See also Apol. 2.8.1, where Heraclitus and the Roman Stoic 
Musonius Rufus similarly are praised. 

13. Apol 1.25.2, 1.61.11, 1.6315 Apol. 26.1, 212-4; Dial $4 

14, pol. 1.20.4; Dial 5. 

15. Apol. 1448-9; Dial. 4.2 

16, For a complete list of the points of agreement and disagreement between Platonism and 
(Christianity according to Justin, see Chadwick, Early Carian Thought, p. and p. 128, 


17. Noted by Robert Joly, Christianisme et Philosophie: Etudes sur Justin ot tes Apologises 
grees du dewsieme szcle, Université Libre de Bruxelles 52 (Brussels, 1973), p. 66, citing 
Allbinus, Epitome 25.6 (ed. Louis) 
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main intention is to reconcile Christianity to Greek philosophy, what 
Harnack called “the universal-historical alliance between ecclesiastical 
Christianity and Greek philosophy.”"* On the contrary, the similarities 
‘Justin enumerates clearly are intended to prove the superiority of Christiani- 
ty. Greek philosophy, and Platonism in particular, has only an imperfect 
‘understanding of the truth because it is rife with contradictions and errors. 
Christianity, on the other hand, represents truth in its fullness. Its relation to 
philosophy is therefore one of completion and above all correction, This 
relation will become clearer as the investigation proceeds, but the following 
passage from the Second Apology 13.2-4 indicates Justin’s intention: 
confess that I both pray and strive with all my strength to be found a Christian; 
riot because the teachings of Plato are altogether foreign to those of Christ, but 
because they do not in all respects coincide, as do neither those of the others: 
Stoics, poets, and historians. Since they have contradicted themselves even in the 
principal doctrines, hey appear not to have possessed spiritual understanding and 
irrefutable knowledge. Therefore whatever things were rightly said among all 
‘men belong to us Christians. 

It is important to note that Justin is not content merely to list the 
similarities that exist between Christianity and Greek philosophy; he also 
presents a theory to account for them, and in doing so deals directly with the 
problem of the history of philosophy. Simply stated, Justin explains the 
similarities between Christianity and Greek philosophy either on the basis of 
the ancient writings of Moses, from which the Greeks acquired their wisdom, 
or through the inspiration of the /ogos, in which all people share. How these 
two seemingly contradictory ideas are related to one another is a question to 
which we shall return. 


‘The belief in the remote antiquity of Moses and the dependence of the 
Greeks on him was a well-established theme in Hellenistic Judaism." Justin 
develops it considerably by insisting that not only Moses but all the prophets 
are older than any poets, wise men, or philosophers the Greeks can put 
forward. This proposition, announced in Apology 1.23.1 and worked out in 
detail in chapters 54-60, is intended to prove Justin’s thesis that Greek 
philosophy is an ion” of Christianity and therefore inferior to it. 

In Apology 1.23.1 Justin declares: “I will present the evidence that what 
we say ... is alone true and older than all the writers who have lived.” It soon. 


18, “Der weligeschichtliche Bund awischen kichlichem Christenthum und griechischer Philos- 
‘opie; Adolf von Harnack, Lehriuch der Dogmengeschichte, vol. 1, Die Entstehung des 
Iarchlichen Dogmas (Tibingen, 1909), p. 498. 

19. See my Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations of the History of Culture, 
Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie (Tibingen, forthcoming), chap. 2, in 
which I discuss the Jewish writers Eupolemus, Arapanus, Philo, and Josephus. 
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becomes clear, however, that Justin’s “evidence” is literary rather than 
chronological. Aside from the brief statement that Christ's coming “was 
prophesied over 5,000 years before he appeared, then 3,000, and 2,000, and 
again 1,000, and once more 800 years before” (Apol. 1.31.8), Justin makes no 
attempt to prove chronologically that Moses antedated any Greek writers, nor 
does he attempt to correlate any of the Hebrew prophets with the dates 
given.” Rather, he is content merely to assert that “Moses is more ancient 
than all Greek writers; and everything that philosophers and poets said . . . 
they took as suggestions from the prophets and so were able to understand 
and expound them. Hence there seem to be seeds of truth among all men” 
(Apol. 1.44.8-10). Presumably, Justin thought the great antiquity of Moses 
‘was so well-known that it needed no chronological defense. 

‘Justin carries out his literary proof of the priority of Moses chiefly with 
respect to Plato. He claims, for example, that “when Plato said, “The blame is 
his who chooses, and god is blameless’ (Rep. 617e], he took this from the 
prophet Moses” (pol. 1.44.8), who first taught that god is not the cause of 
evil when he said, “ “Behold, before thy face are good and evil: choose the 
good’ ” (Apol. 1.44.1, quoting Deut. 30: 15, 19). In other words, Justin 
contends that Plato's teaching on fate, free will, and the problem of evil was 
taken directly from Moses.” Similarly, when Plato came to write the 
‘cosmological section of the Timacus, he once again relied on Moses: “So that 
you may learn that Plato borrowed from our teachers. . . when he said that 
‘God made the cosmos by changing formless matter, hear the exact words of 
Moses, who as we said above was the first of the prophets and more ancient 
than the writers among the Greeks.” A quotation from Genesis 1:1-3 follows, 
and then Justin concludes, “So by God's word the entire cosmos was made 
‘out of this substratum spoken of beforehand by Moses, and Plato, and those 
who agree with him, have learned it from [Moses] (Apol. 1.59.1-5). The 
Septuagint translation of Genesis 1:2 as “invisible and unformed” (aoratos 


20. How Justin arrived at these dates is not at all clear. Since the first prophecy of Christ's 
adveni occurred 5,000 years before, and since Moses is the first of the prophets (unless Adam 
is assigned that postion; bt se Aol 159-1), Justin seems 1 imply that Moses live 5,000 
years before Christ. If this isthe cas, it isan astounding claim. Later Christian apologists 
Are less bold. Theophilus dates Moses 900 or possibly 1000 years before the Trojan War (Ad 
‘Autol. 3.21, following Josephus, C. Ap. 1.108). This date would correspond roughly to 
‘Justin’s 2,000 years. Fatian places Moses before the foundation of Troy (Or. 36.1). 

21, John G. Gager, Moser in Greco-Roman Pagansim, Society of Biblical Literature Mono- 
es ves 16 a1) is me nies a tpn oma 

gure of Moses in antiquity. 

22. The importance of Rep. 617¢ in discussions of the problem of evil among middle Platoniss 
such as Maximus of Tyre (Or. 41.5, ed. Hobein) and Albinus (Epitome 31.1; see 26.12, ed. 
Louis) is that itis used as evidence to support the claim that Justin had some training in 
Platonic philosophy. However, this passage, like most of Justin’ citations from Plato, was 
part of the tradition of Platonic anthologies (see Hermann Dicls, Doxographt Gracct 
[Berlin, 1879], p. $69, line 21). 
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kai akataskeuastos) no doubt suggested the correspondence with Timaeus 51a, 
“invisible and formless” (anoratos kai amorphos). 

In the same cosmological context Justin mentions, almost as an aside, that 
what the poets call “Erebus” had been spoken of already by Moses (Apol, 
1.59.6). The poet whom Justin has in mind is Hesiod, who wrote that Erebus 
and his sister Night came forth from Chaos and begat Aether and Day 
(Theog. 123). It may be that Justin came across the Hesiodie cosmogony in 
some anthology and was impressed by the similarities between it and 
Genesis.” Since the name Erebus signifies “darkness,” perhaps Justin 
equated it with the skotos of Genesis 1: 

Perhaps Justin's most striking proof that Plato had ‘‘read” Moses occurs in 
the next chapter. Justin claims that “the physiological discussion concerning 
the son of god in the Timaeus of Plato, where he says, ‘He placed him 
crosswise in the universe,’ he [Plato] likewise took from Moses” (Apol. 
1.60.1). Justin has in mind the account of Moses's bronze snake in Numbers 
21:6-9, “which Plato read, and not clearly understanding nor realizing that it 
was a type of the cross, but thinking that it was a placing crosswise, said that 
the power next to the first god was placed crosswise in the universe” (Apol. 
1.60.5). To which passage of the Timaeus Justin is alluding is something of a 
problem. In the editions of Otto and Goodspeed reference is made to Timacus 
36bc, where Plato describes how the demiurge placed the world soul in the 
universe in the form of the Greek letter chi. But, as Andresen has suggested, 
‘Justin may be combining two passages: Timaeus 36b and 34ab. The latter 
‘contains a reference to the world soul as “the coming god,” whom Justin 
equates with “the son of god” (that is, Christ).** He then goes on to assert that 
Plato also spoke of a third god: “And as to his speaking of a third, he did this 
because he read, as we said above, that which was spoken by Moses, ‘that the 
Spirit of God moved over the waters.’ For [Plato] gives the second place to the 
logos which is with God, whom he said was placed crosswise in the universe; 
and the third place to the spirit who was said to be borne upon the waters 
saying, ‘And the third things around the third’ ” (Apol. 1.60.6-7). The 
statement about “the third” comes not from the Timacus, as Justin seems to 
imply, but from the Pseudo-Platonic Second Epistle 312e, a passage 
notoriously difficult to interpret. It purports to be Plato's secret doctrine 
explaining “the nature of the first” (3124): “Related to the king of all are all 
things, and for his sake they are, and of all things fair he is the cause. And 
related to the second are the second things; and related to the third the third” 
(312e). Whatever this obscure passage may mean, it exercised a considerable 
fascination in later times, particularly in Pythagorean and Platonist circles, 
as we shall presently see. Justin is interested in this passage as further proof 


23, See Diels, Dosagraphi Graeci, p. $7, line 6. 
24, Andresen, “Justin und der miutere Piatonismus,” pp. 188-190. 
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that Plato taught a triad of gods based on his reading of Moses, and it is so 
used by subsequent Christian writers who likewise try to demonstrate Plato’s 
rianism.” 

However fanciful Justin’s exegesis of Plato may be, it is not without 
precedent. His contemporary, the Pythagorean-Platonist Numenius of Apa- 
‘mea, similarly propounded a triad of gods, apparently based in part on this 
enigmatic passage from the Second Epistle. An account of Numenius’s 
teaching has been preserved by Proclus, albeit in a rather unfriendly tone: 
“Numenius proclaims three gods, calling the first ‘Father,’ the second 
‘Creator,’ and the third ‘Creation;’ for the cosmos, according to him, is the 
third god. So, according to him, the Demiurge is double, being both the first 
god and the second, and the third god is the object of his demiurgic activity—it 
is better to use this terminology than to use the sort of dramatic bombast that 
he employs, naming them respectively Grandfather, Son, and Grandson.” * 
‘Although the mysterious passage from the Second Epistle is not explicitly 
‘mentioned, it seems likely that Numenius’s theory of a triad of gods was based 
upon it, for in his work On the Divergence of the Academics from Plato 
Numenius quoted Second Epistle 312¢ and declared that this theory was also 
the teaching of Socrates, who “asserted the existence of three gods.” 
Numenius also points out that Socrates derived this notion from Pythago- 
ras, 

‘This feature of Numenius’s thought is one which he shared with other 
Pythagoreans, like Moderatus of Gades, and it appears later in Plotinus in 
the form of the three hypostases. Indeed, the passage from the Second Epistle 
became one of the foundation texts of Neoplatonic theology.™ It seems fairly 
clear, therefore, that Justin’s Platonic exegesis, however apologetic its 
intentions, has been shaped in a context of this kind, especially if it is true that 


25, See, for example, Clement, Strom. 5.103.1 (compare 7.93); Eusebius, PE. 11.202. 
Eusebius, who may know something about Platonic exegesis ofthis passage, says that “these 
statements are referred, by those who attempt to explain Plato, vo the first god, and to the 
second cause, and thirdly to the world soul, defining it asa third god” (11.20.3). Compare 
[Athenagoras, Leg. 234. According to Hippolyius, Valentinus derived his idea of the 
‘pleroma from this passage (Ref. 6375-6) 

26, Proclus, fa Timacum 1.303.27-308.7 ( = Numenius Fragment 21, in Edouard des Places, 
Numéniut: Fragments [Pari 1973), p- 60). English translation in Joha Dillon, The Middle 
Platonists (Ithaca, N.Y., 1977), pp. 366-367. 

27. F 24 (des Places), pp 62-65. See further Dillon, The Middle Platonsts, pp. 367-372. As to 
[Numenius's date, there is much to be said in favor of Rudolf Beutlr's supposition that his 
florait was the Grst half of the second century (“Numenios von Apamea,” Real- 
Encyclopidie der classichen Altestumswnssenschaft, Supplementband (Stuttgart, 1940), 7: 
65. So also Jan H. Waszink, Studien zum Timaiockommentar des Calideus, I: Die erste 
Haljte des Kommentar, Philosophia Antiqua 12 (Leiden, 1964), p. 24. Whether Numenius 
should be considered primarily as a Neopythagorean or a middle Platonst is much debated. 
tis really a moot question, however, since Numenius himself believed thatthe essential 
clements of Plato's philosophy were identical to (indeed, derived from) the principal 
doctrines of Py 

28. Plotinus, Ena. 18.2: 5.1.8; 67.42. 
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he at one time had studied with a philosopher who held “a high position 
‘among the Platonists” (Dial. 2.6). Even so, it must be admitted that Justin’s 
primary intention is simply to prove the dependence of Plato on Moses. And 
his concern is not only with Plato, for immediately following his citation from 
the Second Epistle Justin turns his attention to the Stoics and declares: “Hear 
how the prophetic spirit predicted through Moses that there should be a 
conflagration [ekpyrdsis]. He spoke thus: “Everlasting fire will descend and 
devour to the abyss below’ ” (Apol. 1.60.8-9, quoting Deut. 32:22). 
Moreover, Justin concludes this entire section with a statement that makes 
his intentions only too clear: “It is not therefore that we hold the same 
‘opinions as others, but that all speak in imitation of our doctrines” (Apol. 
1.60.10). 

‘This statement raises a fundamental question which must be addressed 
before proceeding any further. Could Justin reasonably have expected his 
readers, whether Christian or not, to take seriously his claim that Plato had 
actually “read” Moses? This idea is one which strikes the modern reader as 
ludicrous, but from a strictly historical viewpoint itis not. There was, in fact, 
1t answer to explain how this literary dependence could have 
occurred. According to a widespread tradition, Plato at one time had visited 
Egypt.” The origin of this notion can be traced to Hecataeus of Abdera, the 
philosopher and historian whom Ptolemy I Soter commissioned to write a 
history of Egypt in the last decades of the fourth century B.C. In that work 
Hecataeus advanced what may be described as a pan-Egyptian theory of the 
history of culture and claimed that not only Plato but also Orpheus, Homer, 
Pythagoras, Solon, and other prominent Greeks at some time had visited 
Egypt and derived their wisdom and learning from the Egyptian priests.” 
‘Justin's assertion that Plato had read Moses is really only a variant of this, 
theory, for the implication is that while in Egypt Plato actually read a copy of 
the pentateuch left behind by Moses. Admittedly, some ancient writers 
questioned the probability of such a theory, but no one in antiquity seems to 
have regarded it as preposterous.” Indeed, many of Justin's contemporaries 


29, ‘The earliest evidence for Plato's voyage to Egypt is Hecatacu of Abdera, FOrHist 264 F 25 
(-Diedorus Siculs 1.96.2). Compare Cicero, De fn. 5.87; Plutarch, De [st Onr. 354; 
‘Apuleius, De Platone 1.3 (ed. Thomas, p. 84); Diogenes Laerius 3.6; Philosiratus, Vita 
“Apollon 12; 30 also Clement, Srom. 166.3; and Ongen,C. Cts. 439. See funher Joseph 
Bides, Eor, ow Platon ot Orient (Brussels, 1945), pp. 1-8, Heinrich Dire, 
“Platons Reisen au fernen Vslkern,” in W. den Boer ea eds, Romanites ef Chrisianias 
‘Amsterdam, 1973), pp. 99-118; and A. Riginos Swit, Platonica: The Anecdotes Concer- 
ing the Life and Writings of Plato, Columbia Staics i the Classical Tradition 3 (Leiden, 
1976), pp. 62-69. 

30. See exp. Oxwyn Murray, “Hecataeus of Abdera and Pharaonic Kingship.” Journal of 
Exyplien Archeology 56 (1970) 141-11, and the literature cited therein. 

31. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought, pp. 14-15, Augustine isan instructive example. He 
‘considered it improbable that Pato had read the Jewish scriptures of met the prophet 
[Jeremiah (De ce. des 8.11, retracting his earlier accepance of this notion in De doctr. Chr 
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employed a similar argument to substantiate their own claims. As Chadwick 
has noted, Neopythagoreans did not hesitate to represent Plato as the great 
popularizer of Pythagorean doctrines, finding their theology reflected espe- 
Gally in the Timaeus (as did Justin); and they produced pseudepigraphic 
texts in which very early Pythagoreans were made to expound Platonism.”* 
Moreover, they explained the similarities between Pythagoras and Plato by 
claiming that Plato had visited the Pythagorean schools of Magna Graecia 
and thus acquired many of his teachings. Numenius of Apamea in effect 
affirmed Justin’s theory of dependence when he asked, “What is Plato but 
Moses in Attic Greek?” The importance of Numenius’s remark that Plato 
was Moses “atticizing,” and not, for instance, Zoroaster, should not be 
underestimated, especially since Zoroaster was a popular figure among 
middle Platonists.”* It may be that Justin knew of Numenius’s reference.” 
Thus, while Justin’s claim that Plato “read” Moses might be challenged, it 
would not have been rejected as absurd by his readers. On the contrary, 
understood in its proper context it is only a slightly altered version of 
Hecataeus’s claim that Plato derived his wisdom from the Egyptians. 


but he held nevertles that while in Egypt Plato sudied the Old Testament 
“through an interpreter. leaning at much as he could by means of conversation.” Thi 
explains for Augustine the numerous similarities between the Timaeus and the book of 
32. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought, pp. 14 and 129, n. 30 citing the anonymous life of 
Plato in Phsis, Bi. 249; nd Augustine, De ci det 22843. On Pythagorean prevepi- 
sgrapha, see Holger These dn Introduction tothe Pythagorean Writings ofthe Hellenic 
Perod, Acta Aeademiae Aboensis Humaniora 243 (Abo, 1961). Jews and Christians 
produced similar text (for example, Sibylin, oracles, Orphica, verses of Sophocles). Much 
ofthis literatre cam be found in Pseudo Justin, Cohrtati ad gentiles 11, 15-16, 18-19. 
33. Numenius F8, des Paces, pp. 80-51 (~ Clement, Som. 130.4). According wo Origen, 
“Numenius the Pythagorean, a man who expounded Plato with very great skill and 
maintained the Pythagorean doctrines, quotes Moses and the prophets in many passages in 
his writings, and gives them no improbable allegorical interpretation.” C. Cals. 450, 
raring ser thw, etd onan Mor, Jos unr Nemes 
30, des Paces pp. 80-81 (~ Por- 
same vere figure prominendy in 


Justin's exegesis: see Apol. 1.59.3; 64.3. 

34. Bee, for example, Platarch, De I. ef Onr.369de; Apuleius, Florida 18 (ed. Helm, p.21);and 
the discussion in Arnoldo Momigliano, Alien Wisdom: The Limits of Hellenization 
(Cambridge, 1975), pp. 141-149. In his dialogue On Philosophy Aristotle apparently had 
‘established 3 connection berween Zoroaster and Plato (F 6 Ross). 

35. But not surprisingly, we also ean find Justin’s theory of relations turned inside out, For 
example, Amelius, a successor of Plotiaus, aruged that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
derived his “logos language” from studying the enigmatic sayings of Heraclitus. In 
Eusebius, PLE. 11.19.1, cited by Chadwick, Barly Christian Thought, p. 15. 

36. Its worth noting that even today scholars debate the question of “oriental” influences on 
Plato. See the diseussion in Ioan P. Culianu, Prychanodia 1, Esudes préliminaires aux 
‘religious orienales dans l'empire romain 99 (Leiden, 1983), pp. 16-31. 
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2. 


Convenient as this theory may have been in supporting Justin’s argument 
for the historical priority, and hence superiority, of Christianity, it did not 
account for the very thing which made Christianity distinctive, namely, 
Christ himself. Justin anticipates this problem when he asks rhetorically: 
Did not the Christ appear only recently on the stage of history? His answer 
is: No, for the historical Jesus was merely the embodiment of the eternal 
logos. 
Les some should unreasonably object... that we say that Christ was born 150 
years ago under Quirinius, and taught what we say he taught sill later under 
Pontius Pilate, and should accuse us (as supposing) that all men born before that 
time were not accountable, I will solve this difficulty in advance. We . .. have 
previously testified that Christ is the logos of which every race of man partakes. 
Those who lived in accordance with the fogos are Christians, even though they 
were called atheists, such as, among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus and men, 
Tike them, and, among the barbarians, Abraham and Ananias and Azarias and 
Misael and Elijah and many others [pol.1.46.1-3) 

‘According to Justin, then, whoever has struggled to live in accordance with 

the logos has been, albeit unconsciously, a Christian. Christianity is therefore 

not a historical novelty; it is as ancient as the logos itself, 

‘The interpretation of this remarkable passage has turned on Justin’s 
adaptation and use of the Stoic and/or middle Platonic doctrine of the logos 
“spermatikos as an explanation for natural revelation, that is, for the ethical 
and religious knowledge all humans possess. But a number of problems 
present themselves. Some interpreters have questioned the consistency of 
Justin's line of argument, claiming that the logos theory is incompatible with 
the theory of dependence. How, they ask, could Greek philosophy both have 
an independent character and be derived from Moses?” 

“The alleged inconsistency in Justin's thought can be exaggerated, espe- 
ally when insufficient attention is given to the different contexts in which 
the logos theory appears and the different purposes it serves."* It is quite 
correct that Justin believes that all humans possess a certain innate capacity 
for ethical and religious knowledge insofar as they possess a share of the logos: 
“Whatever either lawgivers or philosophers uttered well they elaborated 


Iistorischen Theoiogie 47 (Tabingen, 1973), pp. 200-201: “The Greck challenge to 
‘Christian maturity cannot be answered by both the spermatic logos and the charge of Greek 
plagiarism, Either God has given seeds of truth or the Grecks have stolen them. Both 
Accounts cannot be true.” 
38. See the excellent stady by Ragner Holte, “Logos Spermatikos: Christianity and Ancient 
ilosophy according to Se. Justin's Apologies,” Studia Theologica 12 (1958): 109-168. 
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according to their share of Jogos by invention and contemplation” (Apol, 
2.10.2). But it also should be recognized that Justin never identifies a single 
idea or doctrine that has been derived from the exercise of logos.” Andresen 
has pointed to the similarities between Justin’s concept of the /ogos and the 
middle Platonic understanding of “implanted, natural ideas” (emphylo 
physikai ennoiai), arguing that Justin conceives of the /ogos spermatikos as an 
‘emanation of the divine /ogos and that he equates it with the Platonic world 
soul. Middle Platonic influence notwithstanding, Justin also recognizes that 
despite this innate capacity, only a relatively few individuals, “Socrates, 
Heraclitus, and men like them,” actually lived in accordance with logos (meta 
logou)." Why have there been so few? Justin’s answer seems to be that 
humanity has been so enslaved by the demons, both intellectually and 
morally, that very little can be expected from the exercise of human reason.” 
Thus, those truths which do exist among the philosophers are almost 
exclusively the result of their dependence on Moses. Justin states this point 
icitly in Apology 1.44.9: “Everything [panta] that both philosophers and 
poets have said concerning the immortality of the soul, or punishments after 
death, or contemplation of heavenly things, or doctrines of this kind, they 
have been able to understand and expound because they have taken the 
essential features from the prophets.”® It is in this connection that Justin 
declares, “Thus, it seems there are seeds of truth (spermata alétheias) in all 
people, but they are proved not to have understood them properly because 
they contradict one another” (Apol. 1.44.10) 

‘Two other passages deserve consideration. In Apology1.63.10, Justin tells 
us that Christ “was the /ogos of old, appearing sometimes in the form of fire, 
sometimes in an immaterial image, but now, by the will of God, in the form of 
aman, . ..” In an almost identical passage he further states: “And of old he 
appeared in the form of fire and in an immaterial image to Moses and the 


1-3,213.1-6; Apol. 152-4, 146.1 

Jusin und der mittlere Platonismus,” pp. 170-177, Holt, “Logos Spermati 

ko” pp. 127-128, admits middle Platonic influence but argues that the immediate sources 
‘of justin’s logos theory ace to be found in Philo's writings and the New Testament (for 
‘example, the parable of the sower in Mat 13:3-9). So also Jan H. Waszink, “Bemer- 
leungen 2u Justins Lehre vom Logos Spermatikos,” JAC Erginzungsband 1 (1964): 
‘380-90. I doubt, however, whether there is sufficient (indeed, any) evidence to prove that 
‘Justin knew the writings of Philo. 

441. Apol. 1.46.3. Common toall these men is their “atheism,” tha is, their refusal to worship the 
demons. For the view that Heraclitus was accused of atheism, Clement, Protrep, 450-4; 
Celeus, in Origin C. Celt. 1.5, 7.62 see Ernst Benz, “Christus und Sokrates in der alten 
Kirche,” Zetschift fr de neutestatmentiiche Wistenschaft 43 (1950): 202, 209. Similarly, 
‘Abraham rejected polytheism: Ananias, Azarias, and Misael refused to worship the idol of 
‘Nebuchadnezzar; and Elijah cejecied the worship of Baal. Plato's name is missing from this 
list, no doubt because he participated in the pagan cults of his day. 

42. See esp. Apol. 1.5.2-6.1, 105-6; Apel. 25.2-5, 

463. In Holte, “Logos Spermatikos,” p. 163. Other passages expressing the same view include 
pol. 1.59.16, 1.60.1-11 
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prophets” (Apol. 1.63.16). In other words, Justin identifies Christ with the 
ancient, eternal logos and thus credits him with being the inspiration of 
Moses and the prophets. Since Greck philosophy is dependent on Moses and 
the prophets, who in turn were inspired by the logos, Christ has not appeared 
only recently on the historical scene but has been active since the beginning. 
Indeed, he appeared to Moses who, according to Justin, is older than all 
Greek writers. 

In effect, therefore, the logos theory does not contradict the theory of 
dependence; nor is it intended to grant a measure of independence to the 
philosophical doctrines of the Greeks. On the contrary, it is introduced 
primarily to refute the charge of novelty and at the same time to appropriate 
the Jewish scriptures as a Christian book. Together, both the /ogos theory 
and the theory of dependence serve to reinforce Justin's imperialist of 
history: Christianity is responsible for whatever truths exist in Greek 
philosophy. More importantly, Christianity is the sole bearer of truth in its 
entirety. 

In his study of Philo, H. A. Wolfson asserted that Philo offered three 

ffferent reasons for the appearance of true ideas in Greek philosophy: 
philosophers were dependent on Moses for some of their doctrines; they 
discovered other truths through the exercise of natural reason (/ogos); and 
philosophy was a special dispensation given to the Greeks by God, 
corresponding to the revelation embodied in the Jewish scriptures." In a 
subsequent study, Wolfson argued that Justin used the same three explana- 
tions to account for whatever true ideas he could find in Greek philosophy.“ 
It is certainly the case that Philo’s first wo arguments find parallels in 
‘Justin's theory of dependence and his theory of the /ogos, though in Justin the 
iatter is all but eclipsed by the former. On the other hand, Wolfson was 
incorrect in maintaining that Justin also employed Philo’s third argument, 
that philosophy is a special, divine gift to the Greeks.” Wolfson refers to a 
passage in the Dialogue with Trypho 2.1 where Justin, in response to a 
{question from Trypho, sets forth his understanding of the nature and purpose 
of “philosophy”: “Philosophy is indeed the greatest and most honorable thing. 
‘man can possess. It alone brings us to and unites us with God, and truly holy 
are those who apply themselves to it. What philosophy really is and why 1 
was sent down to men have escaped the observation of most. Otherwise there 


444, Justin also uses the logos theory to assert, like Paul in Romans 12, that all humans have an 
~xential moral capacity which makes them accountable before God, even if only a few 
(Socrates, Heraclitus) have made use of it. 

45. HLA. Wolfson, Philo, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass, 1948), 1: 141-143. It should be pointed 
‘out, however, that these theories were not highly developed by Philo, at least in his extant 
writings 

46, HLA. Wollson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers (Cambridge, Mass. 1956), p.41 

42. Lam indebted o Holte, “Logos Spermatikos,” pp. 164-165, for his perceptive evaluation of 
Wolfion’s argument. 
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would be no Platonists, Stoics, Peripatetics, Theoreticians, and Pythagor- 
cans, for philosophy is one science.”** When Justin says that philosophy is a 
divine gift which “was sent down to men,” he echoes, like Philo (Op. 54), the 
famous statement of Plato in the Timaeus (47ab). Yet, as Holte has argued, 
this passage must be interpreted in light of what Justin says in Dialogue 8.1: 
that Christianity is “the only safe and profitable philosophy.” When Justin 
discusses the various schools of Greek philosophy in Dialogue 2, he begins by 
denying that they represent the true, original philosophy and then proceeds to 
criticize them for their contradictions. 


1 will tell you why [philosophy] has become many-headed. It has happened that 
those who first handled it, and who were therefore esteemed illustrious men, were 
Succeeded by those who made no investigations concerning truth, but only 
idmired the perseverance and self-discipline of the former, as well as the novelty 
ff the doctrines; and each thought that to be true which he learned from his 
teacher. Then, moreover, those latter persons handed down to their successors 
such things and others similar to them; and this system was called by the name of 
him who was styled the father of the doctrine Dial. 2.2 


‘Thus, Justin contends that Greek philosophy as it presently exists, 
into different schools, each contradicting the other, cannot carry out 
function of leading people to God. Only the prophetic revelation contained in 
the writings of Moses and the prophets is capable of this, as Justin makes 
clear through the persona of the “old man”: “There existed long before this 
time certain men, more ancient than all those who are esteemed philosophers, 
who spoke by the divine spirit, and foretold events which would take place. 
‘They are called prophets. These alone both saw and announced the truth to 
men. Their writings are still extant, and he who has read them is very much 
helped in his knowledge of the beginning and end of things, and of those 
matters which the philosophers ought to know.""* 

Ttseems clear that for Justin “philosophy” is not a special, divine gift to the 
Greeks; on the contrary, the true and original philosophy which “was sent 
down to men” is nothing other than the inspired teachings of Moses and the 
prophets contained in scripture.”' From this source the Greek philosophers 
derived their doctrines, “but they are proved not to have understood them 
properly because they contradict one another” (Apol. 1.44.9-10) 


48, 1 have followed the Greck text of JCM. van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher 
Justin Morir: Dialogue txth Tiypho, Chapters One to Nine, Philosophia Patrum | 
(Leiden, 1970), pp. 8.2. 

49. Holi, “Logos Spermatkos."p. 164 

$0. Dual, 71-2 See Oskar Skarstune, “The Conversion of Justin Martyr," Studie Theologica 
30 (1976) 70: Justin underlines hi venerable old age by a sirangey pleonastic expression: 
palaios ts presbyis [Dial 3.1] Justin obviously connected old age with authority and 
‘visdom.” 

51, See Hole, “Lagos Spermatkos,” p. 165. 
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3. 


Justin’s notion of an ancient philosophy betrays the influence of contempo~ 
rary ideas about the origin and history of philosophy. In his study of the 
‘opening chapters of the Dialogue with Trypho, Niels Hyldahl argues that the 
source of Justin's view can be traced to the Protrepticus of Posidonius of 
‘Apamea.* According to Posidonius, philosophy was sent down to humanity 
in primordial times, but later became corrupt when it split up into various 
schools. It is Hyldaht’s contention that Justin adopted the Posidonian view in 
“order to criticize the decadence of recent philosophy and to present Christian 
ity as “die wigergefundene Urphilosophie” (the re-established primordial 
philosophy). A view similar to Posidonius can be found in the writings of 
Antiochus of Ascalon. Antiochus agrees with Posidonius that all philosophy 
after Aristotle is decadent and that it is therefore necessary to return to the 
“ancients.” According to Antiochus, the true philosophy was maintained by 
both the early Academies and the Peripatetics (the “ancients,” as he calls 
them) as late as the time of Polemo.* Furthermore, the original unity of 
philosophy was not broken until Zeno, Polemo’s pupil, diverged from the 
teachings of his predecessors and established the Stoic school.”* This view was 
modified in the second century A.D. by Numenius of Apamea in his treatise 
On the Divergence of the Academics from Plato. In this work Numenius 
‘maintains that the genuine Platonic doctrine had been abandoned by the early 
‘Academics Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Polemo, “for they did not abide by 
the original tradition (Az prof diadoché], but partly weakened it in many 
ways, and partly distorted it.” Justin’s view is closer to that of Numenius 
than that of either Antiochus or Posidonius, for Justin laments the existence 
even of “Platonists” (Dial.2.1). 

‘The idea of the original unity of philosophy led to attempts to get back to 
the primitive revelation or to ancient theology.” Among “orthodox” middle 


52. Hyldahl, Philosophie und Chritentum, pp. 112-140, citing Diogenes Laertius 7.129 and 
Sencea, Ep. 90. Hyldaht’s hypothesis i supported by van Winden, An Early Christian 
Philosopher, p42 

53, See Olof Cigon, “Die Eneuerung der Philosophie in der Zeit Ciceros,” Recherches sur la 
tradition platonicienne, Entretiens sur Vantiquité classique 3 (Geneva, 1955), pp. 36-37. 
Compare Robert Joly, Christianisme et Philosophie, pp. 33-38, who also notes the 
importance of Antiochus. Joly, however, ejects Hyldahl's view that Posidonius was Justin's 
source (pp. 23-33). According to Joly. “Posidonius nous parle d'une Urphilosophie mais 
tnon d'une décadence de la philosophic” (Posidonius tells us of an Urphilosophie but not of a 
‘decadence of philosophy) (p. 26). But this argument, it seems to me, ignores the importance 
of Diogenes Laertius 7.129, where Posidonis maintains that the divergences of the different 
Philosophical sols no reason to abandon the ert of pisophy. Fr the designation 
ancients,” see De fin. 5.14 

54, In Cicero, De fin. 4.3; 5.7; Acad. 1.34-35, 

55, In Cicero, De fn. 43. 

36. F 24, des Places, pp. 62-65 ( ~ Eusebius, PE. 14.5.1) 

57. On what follows, see Robert M. Grant, The Letter and the Spirit (London, 1957), 
pp. 18-30, 
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Platonists such as Atticus, there seems to have been concern only with the 
Greck antecedents of Plato: Thales, Solon, Lycurgus, and so on. On the 
other hand, less orthodox (or perhaps we should say, more religious) 
Platonists were prepared to admit “oriental” sources for Plato’s wisdom. 
Apuleius reports that after the death of Socrates Plato studied Pythagorean 
doctrine and then went to Egypt, and that he also desired to visit the Indians 
and the Magi.” Elsewhere Apuleius tells us that Pythagoras himself was 
instructed by the Magi, and in particular by Zoroaster, as well as by the 
Chaldeans and Brahmans.” The clearest expression of this attempt to 
connect Platonic philosophy with oriental sources is found in Numenius. In 
his dialogue On the Good Numenius claims that the philosophy of Plato can 
be traced back through Pythagoras to the most ancient nations: “But when 
‘one has spoken on this point, and sealed it with the testimonies of Plato, it will 
be necessary to go back and connect it with the precepts of Pythagoras, and to 
appeal to the famous nations, bringing forward their rites and doctrines and 
institutions which are formed in agreement with Plato, all that the 
Brahmans, Jews, Magi, and Egyptians set forth." In the same work 
Numenius also refers to Moses as one of these ancient theologians and 
identifies him with the legendary Musacus. 

‘As Robert Grant has observed, Numenius is a representative of a 
movement which traced back Greek philosophy, and in particular Platonism 
and Pythagoreanism, to oriental sources. He also provides an example of the 
way in which “new” doctrines could be legitimated by treating them as 
ancient.” It seems fairly clear that this is the intellectual context in which 
‘Justin developed his own interpretation of the history of philosophy. Indeed, 
the striking similarities that exist between Numenius and Justin suggest that 
the latter may have derived his ideas from the former, whether directly or 
indirectly. Like Numenius, Justin traces Platonic philosophy back to an 
ancient oriental theology; but whereas Numenius allows that this primitive 


58. In Eusebius, P-E. 11.2.2-4. In chs passage Atticus refers to Plato “as one truly sent down 
from heaven in order that the philosophy taught by him might be scen in its full 
proportions.” The language i reminiscent of Justin's description ofthe revelation to Moses 
and the prophets. 

59. De Platone 1.3 (ed. Thomas, p84, cited by Grant, Letter and the Spirit, p. 26 

(0. Florida 15 (ed. Helm, p. 21), cited by Grant, Letter and the Spint. p. 26. Compare 
Pausanias 432-4, and the anonymous Prolegomena philosphiae Platonicar 6 (ed 
‘Hermann, 6.202) 

(61, F la, des Places, p. 42 ( ~ Eusebius, PLE. 9.7.1) 

62. F 9, des Places, p. 51 (-— Eusebius, PE. 9.8.1-2). Numenius seems to have had direct 
knowledge of the Old Testament, as noted by John Whitaker, “Moses Aticizing,” Phoentx 
21 (1967): 196-201 

63. Grant, Leter and the Sport, p. 26. 

G4, Perhaps it is Numenius to whom Justin refers when he says that he studied with 
philosopher who held “a high position among the Platonists” (Dial. 2.6). Like Justin, 
Numentus also came from the east, from Apamea in Syria. 
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theological tradition was handed down by the “most famous nations,” Justin 
contends that Moses is the exclusive source. What then is the original 
Philosophy which “was sent down to men?” It is nothing other than the 
revelation of the logos to Moses and the prophets which is contained in 
scripture. Christianity therefore is not one, or even the best, philosophy 
among many; it is the only philosophy insofar as itis the reconstitution of the 
original, primordial philosophy. 


